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Angela Aste, WKNO-TV’s full-time science teacher. (See Television Teacher. ) 


White House Conference Report: A NATION EXAMINES ITS CONSCIENCE 


Educational Television for Tennessee Today's Junior High School 
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a lesson in less than a minute with... 


workbooks and machines by 





Ditto 


DITTO has more than 60 Workbooks covering many sub- 
jects, practically every class—and containing pre-printed 
masters of daily lessons. To use, you simply tear the per- 
forated lesson-master out of the Workbook and snap it 
into your DITTO Direct Process (spirit) Duplicator. In 
less than a minute’s time, you’ve another easy-to-read lesson 
ready to pass out to your class. It’s that simple—and look 
what it does for learning: all DITTO Workbooks are 
edited by nationally recognized educators to make learning 
more complete, more interesting. Give DITTO Workbooks 
—and DITTO Duplicators—a try in your school. Get 
easier teaching, easier learning! 


5® The helping hand for half a century 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Sec. Ave., No. 
NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Ave. 


MEMPHIS—TENNESSEE 





HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
Broadway at Jackson 
KNOXVILLE—TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
PRODUCTS 
Twelfth and Carter 
CHATTANOOGA—TENNESSEE 











FUN AT... 


TOUR NASHVILLE 


HAVE WONDERFUL 


FUN AT... 





TRAIN 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
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Plan now for an educational field trip pilus fun-packed hours at 
Fair Park . . . Nashville's Number One Amusement Center, with 
more new rides and amusements this year. 


VISIT HISTORIC NASHVILLE 

See The State Capitol, The Hermitage, The Parthenon, The Belle 
Meade Mansion, Fort Nashboro, The Children’s Museum and many 
other points of interest! 


RELAX—HAVE FUN AT FAIR PARK—AT REDUCED 


RATES! 

April 22, through May 28, 1960, all students get a special group 
rate—1/3 off regular prices on all rides, including the Roller 
Coaster, full-sized Tilt-O-Whirl, Dodgem and new Helicopter. 
There are plenty of FREE picnic tables for “lunch on the grounds’’. 
Or, if you prefer, you can get hotdogs, hamburgers, sandwiches, 
cold drinks and many other good eats at Fair Park's fine Concession 


Stand. 

Don't wait! Send in this coupon now! 

2 FREE tickets per student issued to each 

sponsor or group leader upon arrival. 
an srs SS SS © SS RS HE HS eee eee eS ee 
TEACHERS—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
OPPORTUNITY 


To assure that your students can enjoy all the facilities at Fair Park 
to the fullest, fill out this coupon with care. Give definite day and 
time of arrival so that Fair Park can be fully staffed and all rides 
in operation. 

Fill out coupon and send today to: 


FAIR PARK, c/o CULBERTSON ADVERTISING 

1013 SUDEKUM BUILDING, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE. 

You will be furnished immediately, by return mail, visiting hours and 
rates of places you wish to visit in and around Nashville. 


SCHOOL : TOWN 
TEACHER'S NAME —— 
DATE OF ARRIVAL 
TIME ARRIVAL 
TIME DEPARTURE 
NUMBER STUDENTS 
PLACES OF VISITATION 
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@ wave YOU visitep THESE PLACES? 


you CAW you know!!! 





coy 


AND 
earn college credit 
: TOO 





IT IS 54 TIMES SAFER THAN DRIVING YOUR CAR 







WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS 





MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 
MURRAY, KENTUCKY 


Mr. M. O. Wrather, Director of Public Relations FOR THE SUMMER? 






Travel? Relaxation? Education? Why 
not accomplish all these goals by en- 
rolling in an educational field trip 
with the college of your choice? A 
more diversified, action-packed, and 
stimulating program can hardly be 
imagined. 





You won’t mind an “eight o’clock” in 
your luxurious air-conditioned trav- 
rte eling classroom on the open highway. 

: Your textbook will be the great out- 

of-doors—and what fascinating stor- 
ies there will be at every turn of the 


road. The book will be illustrated by 





many historic and literary shrines 


Mr. Don ; Martin Mr. ye Baldwin along the way. The developments of 
Department of Geography Professor of Geography eovraphic areas will be observed 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE Beoerap : aay 
and natural resources, along with 

MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE 


their preservation and utilization, will 
be studied. Your maps will be the 
landscapes as they unfold before you 
from day to day, an ever-changing 
panorama of this great nation of ours 
with all its vastness and beauty. 


Evenings will be free for individual 
activity, and many of the tourist fea- 
tures will be brought into your itin- 
erary. Such a trip is a wonderful ex- 
perience, and affords a maximum 
learning situation which can be one 
of the most practical and usable 
courses of study available to the in- 
service teacher today. 
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A genuine reverence for the sanctity of study is bound to evoke 
in pupils the awareness that study is not an ordeal but an act of 
edification; that the school is a sanctuary not a factory; that study 
is a form of worship. True learning is a way of relating oneself to 
something which is both eternal and universal. 
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This 


vacation will 
be different! 


Vacation time at last. You thought it 
would never come. And now...it’s al- 
most here. You should be glad. Glad 
for that delicious break in the daily 
routine. Glad for the chance to live a 
little... have a little fun...sleep a little 
later. You should be glad. It’s almost 
vacation time...but you wish it weren’t! 

Deep, deep down, almost hidden 
from your conscious thoughts, there’s 
a tiny bit of dread. The dread that your 
precious vacation will slip away be- 
fore you can plan it...the way you 
really want to plan it. But where will 
you go? How will you go? How do you 
plan for fun? Who will go with you? 

You think of last year...that last- 
minute decision to get away...to see 
places you’d never seen before. To 
meet people...do things, just for a 
change. You think of that long, lone- 
some drive in your own car, alone. It’s 
no fun driving alone. But what can you 
do? Whom can you count on to go 
with you on such short notice? And 
then...where can you go for what 
you’ve got to spend? 

You stop and wonder. Will this 
vacation be the same... precious days 
..- Slipping away before you can plan 
them. Then, you remember it. Some- 
thing about a Greyhound vacation. 
Was it on television? In a newspaper 
ad? You riffle through the travel sec- 
tion of the newspaper. And there it is 
...a Greyhound vacation advertise- 
ment. “Stop at your Greyhound Travel 
Bureau for information,” it says...and 
you do. Why not! Greyhound has been 
in the travel business a long, long time. 
MAY, 1960 





They should have the answers...and 
they certainly do. 

You discover that Greyhound will 
plan a complete itinerary for you... 
plan it from start to finish...transpor- 
tation, hotel reservations, sightseeing 
...everything. Schedules are so fre- 
quent, you can almost pick your own 
time. Suddenly... your vacation budget 
seems bigger...more important. 

There are Greyhound vacations to 
almost every vacation playground in 
the country. They’re all there...short 
tours, long tours, completely planned 
tours...all for prices you never 
dreamed could be so low. 

But the one that catches your eye 
is the Greyhound ESCORTED TOUR. 
On this tour you ride your own 
“private” bus from start to finish. You 
start with...and stay with the same 
group of people... really get to know 
them. You go places together...see 
things together! The professional 
Greyhound escort rides with you... 
arranges hotei reservations, side trips, 
handles your baggage...shows you and 
explains the points of interest along 
the way. There’s nothing...absolutely 
nothing for you to do but have fun. 
You ride in an air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus... with fully-equipped 
restroom...panoramic windows. You 
stay at the best hotels along the route. 

No more driving yourself ...no more 
lonesome roads for you. You’re on 
vacation...and you're glad! 

What’s that you say? You haven’t 
yet stopped in at your Greyhound 
Travel Bureau? Well, what are you 


waiting for? Remember...a Greyhound 
vacation costs less than you think. 
There’s no question about it: This 
vacation will be different...wonder- 
fully different, when you go Greyhound 
...and leave the driving to us. 


Choose your Greyhound tour to 
these and many more exciting vaca- 
tionlands: 

* New England 
* California 

* Florida 

* Utah Parks 

* Canada 

* Yellowstone 
* Mexico 

* Alaska 

* Europe 


¢ New York City 

* Washington, D. C. 
* Smoky Mountains 
* Pacific Northwest 

* Colorado Rockies 

* Colonial Virginia 

* New Orleans 

+ Niagara Falls 

* Caribbean 





Send for free folders giving com- 
plete information on exciting 
Greyhound tours from your city! 


Mail to Goniene Travey Bureau, Dept. $36, 


6th Ave. & Commerce St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Name, 
Address. 


City. State. 
| am particularly interested in a vacation to 














| prefer (check one) 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour O 
To join a group (Escorted Tour) 0 


GREY}QUND 
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Amid the busy bustle of the workaday grind, 
there is nothing quite so welcome 


as the quick refreshment and lift in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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EDITORIAL 


Can We Have Better Schools? 


— question was asked by a national organization 

composed primarily of businessmen. Their query 
arose from two facts: “the quality of education is 
critical,” and it is largely determined by lay citizens. 
The answer given by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic Development 
was boldly affirmative. 

We need better schools, we can afford them. No- 
body can give them to us; we must—as Americans 
have always done—create, mold, and pay for better 
schools ourselves. 

What we have achieved for our schools in the recent 
past should encourage us. What the future requires 
we can do if we will. We can be confident but not 
satisfied. 

This statement is the belief of the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. It is a non-profit, non-political, eco- 
nomic research and educational organization sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions from business 
concerns. 

A majority of the committee agreed on four specific 
recommendations to bring about better schools. The 
four recommendations are: 

1. Mandatory action by ‘the state governments is 
needed in most states, including almost all of the 
most populous states, to bring about “immediate 
reorganization of small school districts into effec- 
tive units of local government.” 

2. The state governments should assume a larger 
share of the financial burden of schools now borne 
by the local districts, and the state funds should 
be distributed through foundation programs. 

3. Financial grants of about $600 million annually 
should be made by the Federal Government “to 
support public schools in those states where income 
per school child is substantially below the national 
average.” 

4. Better local, state, and federal organization of 
citizens who appreciate the need for improved 
education is necessary for improvement of the 
schools in order to “generate the energy necessary 
for results.” F. E. B. 


Leadership Conference 


The Annual Leadership Conference will be held at 
Middle Tennessee State College, May 28-30. This is a 
very important meeting of the leadership of the 
Tennessee Education Association and it is hoped 
that every association will have its full representation. 
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The Saturday afternoon session will be devoted to 
a discussion of the topic “Understanding Ourselves— 
A Major Need of a Profession.” In charge of this pro- 
gram will be Dr. Gordon L. Lippitt of the National 
Education Association, who is a master at handling 
a large group. 

Group meetings will be held following this discus- 
sion. The work of the local education associations 
as it applies to each group of participants is to be 
discussed. Commissioner Joe Morgan and a represen- 
tative of the National Education Association are to 
speak at the evening session, This session will be 
followed by a reception and entertainment. 

The Sunday afternoon general session will be de- 
voted to a thorough discussion of the legislative 
program adopted by the Representative Assembly last 
January. The best people available will be used for 
a discussion of each point in our program, It is im- 
portant that all those in attendance have as clear an 
understanding as possible of the legislative program 
and the problems involved. 

The usual vesper service will be held late Sunday 
afternoon, and the Sunday evening session will be 
devoted to a speech by a well-known educator. 

On Monday morning reports from the groups will 
be heard and an evaluation of the conference will be 
given. We hope to make this Leadership Conference 
measure up to those in past years. F, E.B. 


Income Tax Deduction 


Thousands of Tennessee teachers will be enrolled 
in college classes this summer. Those who hold teach- 
ing certificates which do not require additional college 
credit for renewal and who are taking the courses 
in order to improve their skills (rather than to qualify 
for a higher position) are entitled to deduct their 
expenses when computing their 1960 income tax. 

An accurate record of summer school expenses is 
essential. Expenses should be itemized under two 
categories: (1) tuition, fees, books, etc., and (2) 
travel, meals, and lodging. (Those who drive to col- 
lege each day are allowed travel but not meals.) 

If a teacher makes out his income tax report on a 
short form taking the standard deduction, he may still 
deduct his eligible travel, meals, and lodging as a 
business expense on page one. In order to obtain 
credit for tuition, fees, books, etc., a teacher must use 
the long report form and itemize deductions. These 
educational expenses are then included with other 
eligible deductions such as contributions, medical 


expenses, and others. F. E. B. 
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Photograph by George Tames, New York Times, from an exhibit, ““These are Our Children,”’ assembied for the White House Conference. 


A NATION EXAMINES ITS CONSCIENCE 
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by DOROTHY DuBOSE 


re least once every ten years the 
nation examines its conscience. 
Then what? How will this probing 
national self-analysis affect the life 
of a child in your classroom? It does 
make a difference, and every teacher 
is a part of this process. 

While delegates were deliberating 


in hundreds of sessions during the _ 


White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, as many other in- 
formal conferences were taking place 
throughout the country, as inter- 
ested citizens inquired eagerly about 
proceedings. 

“I hope they'll do some good; 
young people are getting awful,” 
commented one hotel clerk. 

“Have they said anything about 
segregation?” a cab driver inquired; 
and still another philosophized: 
“Young people have been going to 
the dogs for hundreds of years.” 

In more positive ways, however, 
the yeast of active concern had been 
at work since the first state confer- 
ences began early in 1959, “To pro- 
mote opportunities for children and 
youth to realize their full potential 
for a creative life in freedom and 
dignity.” 

Ways by which the theme might 
be realized were the concern of the 
7,602 delegates working together in 
210 group meetings in Washington. 
As background for their recom- 
mendations speakers at five theme 
assemblies and 18 forum meetings 
each morning treated subjects under 
the general theme, “Children and 
Youth 1960”: Appraising Ideals and 
Values in Their Changing World; 
Assessing the Impact on Them of 
Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Factors; and Adapting to Change 
and innovation—the Effects on 
Them of Science, Technology, pop- 
ulation Pressures, and World Events. 

Forum speakers addressed them- 
selves to the problems of surveying 
what we know, surveying what we 
do, and a blueprint for the future, 
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involving both the world around 
the young and the young themselves. 
Under the former were considered 
environment, mobility, economic 
conditions, family life, opportunity, 
free time, mass communications, 
human resources, and beliefs. The 
latter included moving toward ma- 
turity; the young as learners and 
thinkers, as doers, as citizens; those 
with physical and social handicaps; 
and the young in conflict. When all 
these areas had been scrutinized few 
aspects of our culture remained un- 
examined. 

But what did the hours of talking 
and listening, the thousands of 
pounds of printed material and 
more than 1600 recommendations 
really mean? 

Doubtless they meant 7,602 dif- 
ferent things; and since the final or 
action state is more important, no 
one can yet safely predict. 


A New Approach 


The 1960 conference was different 
from the previous conferences in at 
least three ways: 

1. It was not concerned with only 
a segment of the disadvantaged, but 
with all children. 





The 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth was an occasion for soul-searching 


as well as fact-finding, with attention focused on the quality and depth of the lives we live. 


2. Ideals and values, and not only 
conditions were of primary concern. 

3. Continuity was established as a 
part of the original plan. In Ten- 
nessee the 64 official delegates are to 
form the committee on follow-up 
as a subcommittee of the State 
Youth Guidance Commission. Com- 
mittees of state and national organ- 
izations, and of counties are to 
remain intact and functioning. 

Equally as important as_ this 
follow-up were the beginning pro- 
cesses. At the National level more 
than 200 national organizations 
evaluated their programs for chil- 
dren and youth, Thirty-four federal 
agencies surveyed their activities. 
Fifty-five state and territorial com- 
mittees participated, making a total 
of at least six million people in- 
volved in preparation for the con- 
ference. 

Of these the 7,602 delegates were 
only a small representative group, 
as was the conference of the total 
process. 

Six days of talking accomplished 
no miracles nor did it erase 
problems. It did however focus at- 
tention of the nation on the unmet 

[Continued on page 24] 





The Problem of Youth 


The central problem of our time is emptiness in the heart, the decreased 
sensitivity to the imponderable quality of the spirit, the collapse of communication 
between the legacy of the Western tradition and the inner world of the individual. 
The central problem is that we do not know how to cry, how to pray, or how to 
resist the deceptions of the hidden persuaders. There is a dimension of depth to 
the human person, a concern for a supreme meaning of existence, a demand for 


a commitment that transcends all interests. 


The problem will not be solved by implanting in the youth a sense of belonging. 
Belonging to a society that fails in offering opportunities to satisfy authentic human 


needs is not going to soothe the sense of frustration and rebellion. What youth 


needs is a sense of significant being, a sense of reverence for the society to which 


we belong. 


The mainspring of tenderness and compassion lies in reverence. It is our supreme 


educational duty to enable the child to revere. 





ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL 
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Me—A Television Teacher? 


By JIM McDEARMAN, Jr. 


T isn’t often that sex appeal is 
associated with educational tele- 
vision. But when such terms as “the 
Elvis of the eggheads” and “The 
Liberace of the blackboard” are ap- 
plied to a television teacher, one as- 
sumes that his appeal to the feminine 
audience is sométhing more than 
scholarly. 

The case in point is that of Dr. 
Frederick Schwartz, teacher of a 
kinescoped basic German course on 
WKNO-TV called “Eins, Schwei 
Drei.” The “Elvis” and “Liberace” 
labels were used in a Memphis Press 
Scimitar article describing Dr. 
Schwartz and his program, written 
by television columnist Robert John- 
son. The column was partially in- 
spired by an unusual number of 
telephone calls from Memphis 
housewives and other feminine 
Schwartz fans when one of the filmed 
programs was late and did not run 
as scheduled. 

The case of Dr. Schwartz is not as 
unusual as you might suppose. As 
anyone familiar with National Edu- 
cational Television knows, there 
are numerous teacher-performers in 
the field with a wide range of ap- 
peal. A few of these “personalities” 
even end up with the commercial 
networks occasionally, as did Sonny 
Fox and Dr. Frank Baxter. Most, 
however, have no further TV am- 
bitions than to use the medium as 
effectively as possible in the instruc- 
tion of their particular subjects. 

To do this—to teach by television 
effectively—is it necessary to become 
a “personality,” to acquire (or to 
be gifted with) an appeal more 
general, more popular than educa- 
tional? 

The answer, in my opinion, is 
yes; however, this must be qualified 
by the proper use of the term “per- 





The Author 

As production manager of WKNO- 
TV, Memphis, Mr. McDearman has 
participated in several TV teaching sit- 
uations, including both camera and 
direction of the “Streamlined Reading” 
literacy series, and production and 
direction of the Memphis and Shelby 
County Schools’ sixth-grade television 
science course. 
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sonality.” The definition of a televi- 
sion personality, or one who 
possesses a good television person- 
ality, undoubtedly differs greatly 
with the individual viewer. How- 
ever, if there is a single constant 
criterion for the TV performer, it 
is that he must be “natural.” Some 
of the more “natural” personalities 
are Perry Como, Arthur Godfrey, 
Gary Moore, Dinah Shore and many 
more, including Dr. Schwartz, who 
is most certainly a personality, and 
is just as surely “natural.” 

It is common knowledge that even 
performers who appear so natural 
on the screen find it necessary to re- 
hearse for hours every week in order 
to present a relaxed appearance on 
camera. This fact, however, appar- 
ently rarely occurs to the average 
viewer, who is quick to tell us that 
he likes a certain television star ‘‘be- 
cause he’s just himself.” 

With this in mind let us consider 
the TV teacher. It is not enough, ob- 
viously, that he or she be “natural.” 
She must have this naturalness, but 
something more. As the performer 
knows his show business, the in- 
structor must just as certainly know 
his subject. In addition to this, his 
program must be presented as in- 
terestingly and imaginatively as pos- 
sible. 


The effective television teacher, 
then, should be ‘natural,’ know her 
subject thoroughly, and be able to 
present her material interestingly 
and with a degree of imagination. 
And if the teacher has these qualities 
the chances are that all of these 
factors will be fused, as far as the 
viewer is concerned, into one—a 
television “personality.” 

It is quite natural, for instance, 
to proclaim the personality of a 
prominent television newscaster, and 
in doing so to consider—perhaps 
unconsciously—his air of pleasant 
easiness, his excellent choice of words 
and the additional degree of interest 
given the program by the newsfilm 
accompanying the various stories. 
And it is equally as natural to dis- 
regard the staff news writers and 
editors who perfected the script, the 
several cameramen, sound _ techni- 








Mrs. Aste engages in an experiment on 
the WKNO-TV sixth-grade science pro- 
gram, “Wondering With Science.” The 
lessons are viewed by more than 6,000 
Memphis and Shelby County pupils. 


cians and editors who worked on the 
film, the large crew of engineering 
and production personne! who put 
the program on the air and the di- 
rector who coordinated the entire 


business. 
The television instructor’s on- 
camera personality is a _ direct 


parallel to that of the newscaster, 
with this exception: the TV teacher 
will probably double as producer, 
script writer, prop man, and gen- 
eral production aid. And it is the 
result of this one-man operation that 
determines the viewer’s over-all im- 
pression. With this in mind, then, 
we can approach the question of 
individual television teacher person- 
ality from its chronological begin- 
ning—the audition. 

Probably the most typical re- 
action to the suggestion that a 
teacher might audition for a TV 
job is a coy flutter of the eyelashes. 
“What? Me on television! Why, 
Gracious Sakes!”” This attitude is at 
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best one of false modesty, and is to 
be discouraged; an audition by a 
teacher with an air of quiet confi- 
dence—without cockiness, of course— 
has a much better chance of being 
favorably received, even though the 
presentation may not be perfect. 

Let us: asume that a teacher has 
passed the audition and is scheduled 
to begin live telecasts. After a period 
for preparation of a general outline 
of the curriculum and a few scripts 
—preferably enough to stay three 
or more programs ahead—she works 
toward completion of the first show. 
This means that all possible photo- 
graphs, drawings, models, slides and 
motion picture film must be pro- 
cured, examined and worked into 
the script. The art director, film 
director and the producer-director 
of the program should be consulted 
on appropriate matters to ascertain 
the smooth integration of the visuals 
involved. The important thing here 
is for the teacher to be aware of all 
possible production aids, visual and 
auditory, and to take advantage of 
them effectively. This is where an 
active imagination pays dividends. 

Assuming the teacher has a mas- 
tery of the subject to be taught the 
one remaining factor is the actual 
on-camera performance. Teaching 
before a camera lens is probably 
easier than you would expect. The 
problems that most teachers fear 
usually turn out to be merely tech- 
nical or mechanical ones that can 
be solved with a little practice. 


The teacher may be uneasy at the 
idea of talking to a squat, mute one- 
eyed electronic monster instead of 
addressing 30 interesting young faces. 
In some cases the solution is to con- 
tinue to teach into the lens but to 





A bill to aid construction of 
ETV facilities (HR 10609) is now 
waiting action in the House Rules 
Committee. This measure will 
provide, on a matching fund 
basis, up to one million dollars 
per state for construction of ETV 
facilities. The grants will be ad- 
ministered through the Secretary 
of Heath, Education and Welfare. 
Real support is needed now in the 
form of letters, calls and wires to 
your congressmen. These should 
be from citizens in all walks of 
life. 
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think of the cameramen and crew in 


the studio as students. 


Some may be frightened at the 
prospect of running short of ma- 
terial and finishing five minutes 
early; and even network profes- 
sionals balk at ad libbing for five 
minutes. The answer to this is sim- 
ple enough: Prepare a long enough 
script for five minutes more than 
the assigned time. This can be done 


so that, newspaper fashion, the 
presentation can be stopped at any 
point. After one or two programs 
time cues present no problem. 

If there is amy one magic key 
to the sought-after “natural” ap- 
pearance, it is probably honesty. 
The camera, you may be sure, sees 
all, and most especially that which 
it is not supposed to see, such as 

[Continued on page 22] 


Educational Television for 
Tennessee 


A state-wide television network is an imminent possibility. Your 


support is needed now to activate additional ETV channels. 


By WILLIAM A. MAVRIDES 


ies means to erase many of Ten- 
nessee’s educational limitations 
is at hand. The Executive Secretary 
of the Education Council of Nash- 
ville and Davidson County, Robert 
Bogen and others, sensing the vast 
potential of ETV have exerted 
tremendous effort in recent weeks 
toward activation of ETV Channel 
Two. 


The Nashville channel would 
herald the way to a state-wide Ten- 
nessee ETV Network such as the 
ETV network from which Alabama 
is reaping hundreds of educational 
benefits. With Memphis in opera- 
tion and Nashville next, Knoxville 
and Chattanooga would be en- 
couraged to follow through with 
the activation of their own ETV 
stations. 


Dade County, Florida, is already 
upgrading teachers in salary and 
rank because the use of ETV has 
made it possible to utilize rooms 
such as auditoriums and cafeterias, 
normally unused a great part of the 
day, for ETV classrooms. Dade 
County anticipates a saving of 10 
million dollars over the next ten 
years in building costs and this sav- 
ing will be passed back to teacher 
and taxpayer alike. In addition, the 
quality of education is moving up 
and increasing teacher shortages and 


enrollments are no longer the 
ominous threat they are in other 
places. 


Is Tennessee ready to completely 
explore this medium as Memphis 
has begun? Teachers’ meetings and 
in-service programs can be presented, 
via TV, to homes and classrooms. 
Superintendents and school board 
presidents can reach all teachers 
with reports simultaneously. Ade- 
quate meeting and conference space 
are no longer a problem. 


Parents and citizens can view 
school board meetings and mother 
and father can now see what Johnny 
is really doing in the classroom. 
Programs for the pre-schooler are 
possible and a kindergarten program 
can be realized at last. Applications 
of ETV in areas of adult education, 
literacy, public health and safety, 
cultural endeavors, etc. seem almost 
without limit. 


Nashville has the resources to be- 
gin a comprehensive ETV program 
within six to eight months if there 
is enough interest evidenced in the 
form of letters to the editors of 
papers, school officials, and to the 
Nashville Educational Television 
Foundation, Inc., in care of The 
Education Council of Nashville, 
1710 Hayes St., Nashville. Nashville 
is the next step in a Tennessee ETV 
network. 
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Today’s Junior High School 


This relatively new educational institution may emerge as a 


better defined organization with a valuable and unique role. 


By WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


UNIOR high school educators 

might as well face it—today’s jun- 
ior high school is in for review and 
criticism. As of now, it is somewhat 
uncertain whether the forthcoming 
report by Dr. James B. Conant will 
help the junior high schools. 

Already in two states (New York 
and California) legislatures have 
initiated investigations to determine 
whether the junior high school is 
really desirable. An article in a cur- 
rent professional magazine entitled 
“The Junior High School is a Poor 
Investment” may be somewhat 
typical of the criticisms of depart- 
mentalization and its costs that may 
be heard again; however, this par- 
ticular article does not damn the 
junior high schools as much as its 
title suggests. 

The current uncertainties regard- 
ing the junior high schools are 
accentuated by its newness as an edu- 
cational institution and particularly 
by the confusion of functions and 
organization, Perhaps some review 
of the junior high school in historic 
perspective will aid in its evaluation. 


The Junior High School in 
Historical Perspective 

Just 50 years old this year, the 
junior high school experienced rapid 
growth during the 1920’s as a means 
of accommodating growing school 
enrollments and has recently again 
been expanding in number and size. 
In 1957, 44% of all school districts 
of a population of more than 2500 
had junior high schools as compared 
with 35% of such school districts in 
1950. 

The first recommendations from 





Dr. Alexander is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. This article is from 
his address to the TEA Junior High 
School Section on April 8, 1960. 
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national committees for the estab- 
lishment of a junior high school 
emphasized that this would accom- 
modate “pushing down” of high 
school subjects. Unfortunately, this 
is what happened in many schools! It 
was also argued that there was need- 
less: repetition in the 8-4 plan, that 
the 8-4 plan was not psychologically 
sound, and that grade 8 was too 
frequently a stopping point for many 
students. Later, the arguments for 
differentiation and exploration re- 
ceived more consideration. 

Unfortunately, the growth of the 
junior high school has frequently 
been a matter of convenience. This 
intermediate institution has been 
added in many school systems to 
reduce over-crowdedness above and 
below. Pupils, teachers, and facilities 
have been transferred to it some- 
times without real regard as to 
whether the staff and facilities really 
were appropriate to the new school. 
The organizational pattern also has 
been quite mixed, although approxi- 
mately 3 out of 4 junior high schools 
currently include grades 7, 8 and 9. 

It must be noted, too, that the 
departmentalized practices of the 
senior high school, its interscholastic 
athletic program and many of its 
activities have been copied almost 
verbatim. As a result, many junior 
high schools have never established 
a program uniquely developed to 
meet the particular needs of the 
early adolescent. 


Present Status 


One way to examine the present 
status of the junior high school is 
to look at what today’s seventh 
graders may expect. About 3 out of 
4 American seventh graders in 1960 
may expect to attend a secondary 
school; the remainder are in ele- 
mentary schools. Of those who at- 
tend secondary schools, about 3 out 
of 4 are enrolled in a three-year 





junior high school. As to survival, 
about 3 out of 4 seventh graders 
will continue through graduation 
and about 6 out of 10 may expect 
to graduate from high school; 1 out 
of 4 will enter college and about 1 
out of 10 will graduate from college. 

At the present time, the seventh 
grader may be as young as 11 years 
of age and as old as 17 years of age. 
Certainly national figures as to ages 
by grades belie those who criticize 
the schools for “social promotion.” 
These youth also vary greatly in 
every known human attribute, Un- 
happily for the schools, perhaps, 
their greatest variation is in the will 
to learn. This varies from extreme 
resistance to high motivation. 

The seventh grader may expect to 
have three years of instruction in 
language arts, three in social studies, 
usually two or three in mathemat- 
ics,~three years of physical education, 
and varying amounts of general 
science, art, music, industrial arts, 
home economics, modern languages, 


typing and other subjects. The 
majority are probably enrolled in a 
straight departmentalized set-up 


although seventh and eighth graders 
in urban junior high schools are 
more likely to have a block-type pro- 
gram in English and social studies. 


Current Issues and Demands 

It is not surprising that in the 
confused picture of the present 
junior high school program, with 
the tendency throughout the nation 
to re-examine and evaluate schools 
and school costs, that many issues 
are being argued with regard to the 
junior high schools, These may be 
listed as follows, but it should be 
emphasized that these demands and 
issues are not consistent with each 
other: 

1. Emphasize intellectual educa- 
tion more—make preparation for 
high school studies the chief aim. 

2. Make reading and writing 
more desirable, essential and central 
in the program. 

3. Give renewed attention to the 
exploratory functions of the junior 
high schools with central emphasis 
on talent searching, especially in 
science, mathematics and languages. 

4. Identify the individual's 
achievement status—find out why 
some are underachievers and how 


they can be helped. 
[Continued on page 18] 
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A signature on this dotted line means an 
enviable opportunity to participate in 
savings, investment, and insurance plans, 
as well as to borrow for emergencies. Dr. 
Leonard J. Lucito, Peabody College staff 
member, and Mrs. Lucito, teacher at H. CG. 
Hill School in Davidson County, sign 
membership applications. Manager Ray 


Hudgens explains the forms. 








Davidson County Credit Union members can tell you how to 


Stretch Your Dollars to Fit Your Needs 


Financing a summer vacation or study, even a honeymoon, house or 
furniture—anything reasonable—is a minor concern for Davidson County 
teachers who have learned the advantages of operating their own credit 
union. Its rapid growth and some of its many services are described in this 
article by Ray Hudgens, who last month became the first full-time manager 
of a teacher credit union in the state. 


we, as a professional group, operate 
such a business successfully? Time, 
education, and experience have pro- 
vided positive answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Today almost nine hundred 
members make up what is still a 
young organization. Approximately 
$1,000,000 has been lent to members 
for productive and provident pur- 
poses, and without loss. Total assets 
have doubled in each of the past 
three years. A five percent annual 
dividend on savings has become the 
standard. Life insurance is fur- 
nished without cost to members, 
while loans are made at rates below 
those charged by most banks, finance 
companies, and many other credit 
unions. Loan policies for members 
are extremely liberal. 

The field of membership, by vote 
of the members themselves, has been 
expanded to include two additional 
professional groups—the State De- 


By RAY HUDGENS 


ron years ago the words Credit 
Union had little meaning to 
most Davidson County teachers. In 
the span of the intervening sixty 
months this teacher group has 
created through its own efforts a 
vigorous organization dedicated to 
serving the needs of its members. 


Successful today to the point of 
suffering, somewhat, from growing 
pains, our Credit Union’s future has 
not always looked so bright. In 
DCSCU’s early months, the credit 
union ideal of helping one another 
was generally not understood by 
prospective members. There were 
questions, such as: Why do we need 
a credit union? What good will it 
do for me? Will my savings be safe? 
Will my business be kept confiden- 
tial? Above all, there was the under- 
lying but unstated, question: Can 
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partment of Education and employ- 
ees of the Tennessee Education 
Association, 

One aim is paramount in the op- 
eration of our credit union. That 
aim is to furnish to members needed 
services which other financial organi- 
zations cannot or are not willing to 
provide at a reasonable cost. Our 
loan policies can be liberal because 
we know the character of our mem- 
bers. 

One of the newest services is the 
Credit Union’s Salary Distribution 
Plan. This plan is being conducted 
on a limited basis this school year 
to provide the participating teacher 
with twelve pay days each year. The 
teacher signs a contract and in turn 
sends each of his ten paychecks to 
the credit union office. On the first 
day of each month he receives a 
check for one-twelfth his annual sal- 
ary. 

In order for the members, who 
are actually the owners and control 
the organization through elected 
committees and a Board of Direc- 
tors, to be fully aware of what their 
organization is doing, a continuous 
educational program is carried on. 
This informational program is cen- 

[Continued on page 17] 
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Should Schools 
Be Jails for 


Teen-agers? 


“Rebellious teen-agers disorganize 
our schools, drive away sensitive teachers, 
and reduce educational opportunities 


of the large majority of our students... 


By H. C. BREARLEY 

Department of Social Science 

Middle Tennessee State College 

N ANY American teen-agers think 
of schools as prisons from which 

escape is possible only by having 

enough birthdays. 

When, for example, a_ teacher, 
who was vainly trying to stimulate 
an overgrown boy, asked in despair, 
“Don’t you have some opinion?” he 
replied firmly, “No! I’m 17 on 
Thursday.” This time-serving con- 
ception of compulsory schooling was, 
however, more than equaled by that 
of the pupil who on his birthday 
informed his teacher that, according 
to his mother, he had been born in 
the morning and hence would cer- 
tainly be beyond the age of required 
attendance by noon. Consequently, 
he was planning to leave classes at 
the recess period—and leave he did! 

This not uncommon attitude of 
rebellion toward schools is often an 
unplanned result of the extension 
of what is optimistically called “com- 
pulsory education” into the later 
teen ages. In its earlier phase, com- 
pulsory school attendance was gen- 
erally limited to children of seven 
or eight to fourteen years of age, 
whom it’s advocates wished to pro- 
tect against the twin evils of illiter- 
acy and child labor. Against these 
handicaps it proved to be a sovereign 
remedy and was_ enthusiastically 
spread from state to state, after its 
introduction into Massachusetts in 
1852, following its beginnings in 
parts of Germany as early as the 
seventeenth century. 





Reprinted by permission from School Board 
Journal, February, 1960. 
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In later years, however, compul- 
sory education has been adopted, at 
least in part, as a means of reducing 
the labor supply and hence of in- 
creasing wage levels. This motive 
has been largely responsible for 
pushing the age of required attend- 
ance up to the end of the sixteenth 
or even of the seventeenth year. 
Many public-spirited citizens and 
professional educators have also ap- 
proved this lengthening of the pe- 
riod of compulsion upon the belief 
that if a little schooling is good, 
more would be even better. 


By-Products of Depression 


The extension of compulsory edu- 
cation into the later teen ages was 
largely a by-product of the great de- 
pression of the 1930’s and of the ris- 
ing political power of labor unions. 
A careful look at the consequences 
will, however, reveal little benefit to 
the laboring man, appreciable loss 
to the general public, and severe 
damage to the schools. 

In the first place, while an arti- 
ficial reduction of the labor force, 
as by legal enactment, increases 
the money wages of those who do 
get employment, it may be of little 
real value if it tends to increase prices 
and the cost of living. Child labor 
once meant cheap labor and perhaps 
the forcing. down of the entire wage 
scale. Today, however, prices of 
labor are usually set by negotiation 
between management and represent- 
atives of the workers, The addition 
of 100 or 1000 more potential work- 
ers does not necessarily push the lo- 
cal wage scale down. Its effect is 
generally insignificant or negligible. 

The general public, however, suf- 





fers a loss whenever the number of 
workers is reduced. Other things be- 
ing equal, a nation of 173 million 
persons will have more goods and 
services to divide when 62 million 
are working than when only 60 mil- 
lion are gainfully employed. In 
other words, the larger the ratio of 
workers to consumers, the greater 
the per capita output, provided the 
other factors of production remain 
constant. Compulsory education, of 
course, reduces the ratio of workers, 
as the following data for 1947-48 in- 
dicate. In that year, approximately 
88 per cent of the males, 15 to 19 
years inclusive were ‘“‘at work” in the 
United Kingdom, Italy, and New 
Zealand. In Denmark, Sweden, 
France, and Australia the percentage 
was over 80. But in the United States 
only 36.5 percent of the males in the 
15-19-year-old group were at work. 

That Europe generally has about 
twice the percentage of late teen-age 
males at work is obviously due in 
large part to our laws requiring com- 
pulsory education and forbidding 
regular employment for youth in 
business and industry. Our present 
laws not only forbid child labor— 
they also forbid youth labor. 


Regulations Protect Youth 


The forbidding of gainful employ- 
ment of youth may be well justified 
if it prevents economic exploitation, 
injury to their health, or handicaps 
to their future welfare or produc- 
tivity. But legal regulations and 
powerful unions are now ready to 
forestall attempts to take financial 
advantage of youth. Modern fac- 
tories, especially those well equipped 
with push-button machinery, are 
perhaps little more harmful to physi- 
cal well-being than are our crowded 
classrooms and playgrounds, The 
40-hour work week in business and 
industry may not be longer than the 
hours spent in school and in study 
at home. Fortunately, the horrible 
days of nineteenth-century factory 
“child labor” are over in the United 
States. 

But if many of our youth were to 
go to work at 15 as the majority do 
in Europe, would that not greatly 
lower the educational level of our 
people? Not necessarily. In fact, 
some modification in our rules about 
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compulsory education youth 
might actually increase our total 
educational achievement. For exam- 
ple, in the United Kingdom, where 
most of the older teen-age boys are 
at work, a recent study reveals that 
55 percent of the adults were read- 
ing a book at the time of the survey, 
whereas in the United States a mere 
17 percent of the adults were read- 
ing a book at the time of the survey. 

How could less compulsory school 
possibly increase the national educa- 
tional levels? The answer lies in the 
very nature of the process of learn- 
ing. Except in such abnormal situa- 
tions as “brain-washing,” successful 
learning depends largely upon a fa- 
vorable attitude by the learner, Cap- 
ture a husky boy on a warm spring 
afternoon and make him read poetry 
for three hours, Thereafter, he may 
“hate” poetry instead of having de- 
veloped a taste for literature. To- 
day our secondary schools have many 
rebellious pupils who are chiefly 
learning to dislike books, teachers, 
and “eggheads.” The forcing of 
school attendance often defeats its 
primary purpose, 

The economic handicaps of leav- 
ing school early have, moreover, 
been reduced by two modern de- 
velopments. Automation in industry 
often makes previous specific voca- 
tional training unnecessary—the du- 
ties of most of the lower level 
workers can be learned in one or two 
hours. On-the-job training is also 
becoming more and more a feature 
of modern business enterprises, But 
even without these aids, some of our 
youths may be better off at a job 
than they would be loafing through 
school, developing poor work habits 
and rebellious attitudes. 

If the unwilling ones—perhaps 
some three to five percent of the 
total—were the only ones now being 
injured, universal compulsory edu- 
cation might still be defended if it 
were advantageous to the great ma- 
jority of youth who go to school 
more or less gladly. Yet the modifi- 
cations in our system of enforced 
schooling now to be proposed are 
suggested primarily for the benefit 
and protection of those who do not 
have to be compelled to attend high 
school. 

To put it bluntly, many of the 
weaknesses of American secondary 
schools are the result of our unwise 
attempts to force schooling upon re- 
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bellious adolescents. If youngsters 
are required to go to school, many 
teachers and parents believe it is 
unfair—perhaps “undemocratic”—to 
give them unsatisfactory records and 
thus add to their feelings of inferior- 
ity. Kindhearted educators have, 
consequently, developed a system of 
chronological promotion, sometimes 
called “social promotion.” Under 
this plan, advancement from grade 
one through twelve is dependent 
upon birthdays and not upon learn- 
ing; and a high school diploma, 
which once represented a consider- 
able educational achievement, may 
be merely a certificate of attendance. 


Increases Mediocrity 


Even in schools where academic 
grades still have significance, the 
presence of unwilling pupils lowers 
the tone of the classroom and in- 
creases the chances of mediocrity 
among those capable of superior 
work. This reduction of the quality 
of our scholastic performance has 
led European observers to describe 
our secondary schools as “play 
schools,” as indeed they often are 
when compared with the strenuous 
work at school and home study that 
is demanded of youth in many other 
countries. A major part of the high- 
er quality of scholarship in Russian 
and other European secondary 
schools is the result of the system 
of selecting perhaps the upper 10 or 
20 percent in native ability for pu- 
pils, but some of it is certainly a con- 
sequence of the complete absence of 
pupils who resist learning. 

The small percent of rebels in our 
high schools not only obtain little 











“Only 56 more years and then my Social 
Security will start paying off!” 


benefit for themselves but greatly 
interfere with the learning of the 
majority. Two or three unwilling 
youths in a classroom may compel 
the teacher to devote more time and 
effort to them than he does to the 
30 who are more or less desirous of 
learning. The curve representing 
the ages of serious school discipli- 
nary cases rises rapidly from the early 
teens to a climax at the end of the 
period of compulsory attendance. 
Then it falls precipitously, almost 
over the birthday. 

If these later teen-agers who rebel 
at school were put to work they 
might be adding appreciably to our 
economic productivity. But now 
they disorganize our schools, drive 
away some of our more sensitive 
teachers and gravely reduce the edu- 
cational opportunities of the large 
majority. 


May Alleviate Delinquency 

Our well-justified national con- 
cern over increasing juvenile delin- 
quency might be alleviated if we 
were to adopt in very modified form 
the European pattern in which 
youth actually begin full-time work 
at 15—either in school or in business 
or industry. These countries have 
no play schools and no absolute for- 
bidding of gainful employment. At 
least one European observer has ex- 
plained the high delinquency rates 
of American cities as the result of 
childhood unduly and _ artificially 
prolonged into later adolescence. 
European boys and girls grow up by 
working, either in academic or in 
economic life. 

The benefits of compulsory educa- 
tion can, however, be maintained 
while the harmful consequences can 
be largely eliminated by a few modi- 
fications. These suggested changes, 
it should be noted, are based upon 
the partial return to the days when 
required school attendance was an 
unqualified success, 

In the first place, it seems wise to 
retain the common provision for 
compulsory schooling between the 
ages of seven and fourteen, inclusive, 
except for those too severely handi- 
capped to attend. Boys and girls of 
15 to 17 inclusive, should also be 
required to attend unless in the 
opinion of appropriate authorities 
their work or behavior in presently 
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available schools is of such low qual- 
ity that they might as well be em- 


ployed. Such a plan should also 
provide some supervision of the 
work and working conditions of 
these employed teen-agers. This 
would permit some of the least edu- 
cable to leave school, yet it would 
protect the more capable against the 
temptation of short-time financial 
gains. 

Perhaps it would be necessary to 
have at least a few voluntary work 
camps, possibly similar to the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps of depres- 
sion days, to provide wholesome 
supervised employment and some 
schooling for those youths unable 
to obtain work in their home com- 
munities. 

To be effective, these proposals 
necessarily include some weakening 
of present state and federal restric- 
tions upon youth labor. As has been 
already pointed out, these restric- 
tions were enacted primarily in an 
attempt to lessen competition that 
might reduce wages. But today only 
wages for some unskilled labor are 
set in a “free market.” Perhaps even 
union leaders would approve of the 
changes suggested because of their 
advantages to the general public, 
especially to the families of low-in- 
come workers. 

Any modification of compulsory 
education and youth labor regula- 
tions should, however, be accom- 
panied by at least two other changes. 
In the first place, adult education 
should be developed to give a second 
chance at schooling for those who 
unwisely reject it during their later 
teens. But more important would 
be the beginning of a national 
scholarship program for gifted but 
financially needy high school pupils 
to enable them to continue their 
training through high school and 
perhaps through college. The edu- 
cationally gifted hardly ever wish 
to quit school to go to work; the 
national welfare demands that their 
abilities not be wasted in routine or 
blind alley jobs. 


Would less required school at- 
tendance mean even more juvenile 
delinquency and overcrowded “re- 
form schools”? This might prove 
to be true if youths were released 
from school in order to loaf and 
look for excitement, But under the 


revisions suggested above, these older 
[Continued on page 23] 
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When a Planet is a God 


the dictionary may be useful 


By MARJORIE HARRIS DUNCAN 


Fairmont Elementary School 
Johnson City 


ITH fifteen accelerated pupils 

in a class of twenty-seven second 
graders many things can happen to 
increase advanced learning. 

Three basic readers, one supple- 
mentary reader, two reading work- 
books, and half of a phonetic book 
on third grade level were completed 
by the fifth month. 

What would next motivate in- 
terest for this group in word recogni- 
tion and word meaning? Several 
picture dictionaries were in the 
room, but no one used them. | 
placed two copies of Dictionary For 
Boys and Girls on the reading table. 
Why not introduce this book in the 
second grade? No rule stated that 
the fourth grade was the beginning 
of dictionary study. I introduced the 
book in a casual manner and sug- 
gested that a group of children find 
the eight spelling words we were 
studying. This was just a look and 
see method of becoming familiar 
with the way words were found in a 
new way. 

Later words were found and 
checked for the following: phonetic 
spelling, long or short vowels, syl- 
labication, and accent marks, Was 
a word compound? Did the initial 
c have a k or s sound? Did the o 
change to a u sound? How many 
silent letters did the word have? 
Looking for these things would in- 
crease the pupils’ mastery of words 
during a short word study each day. 
The reading class could read with 
pleasure and comprehension and not 
spend time on drill of words. 

The few simple rules we knew 
were reviewed: silent e ending, dou- 





ble consonants, double vowels, and 
dipthongs. The guide words at the 
top of the pages of the dictionary 
were studied along with a review 
of the alphabetical order of words. 
The sound of each letter was re- 
peated by every child. 

After examining the dictionary I 
called attention to the section at 
the front of the book where the new 
words were added. One day during 
word study a small, discouraged boy 
said he could not find the word I 
had asked them to locate in the 
dictionary. ‘I bet that word is in the 
new testament of this book,’ said 
a quick thinking little helper. It 
was. , 

Before a week had passed many 
copies appeared. The dictionaries 
were so valued a request was made 
by the class that they be allowed to 
keep them on top of their desks. 
I did not ask that they buy them, 
but more than three-fourths of the 
children soon had one. 

Why not use the dictionaries in 
science class? Our unit of study was 
on space. I realized that more mean- 
ing would be gained if some 
scientific words were found. Differ- 
ent groups were to report on the 
meanings of the following: space, 
sun, oxygen, and moon. Was this too 
much to ask of a seven or eight year 
old child? This question was 
answered for me when a boy located 
the word hydrogen and read the 
meaning silently. He held the book 
tightly and in an excited voice said, 
“Stand back, everyone. This word 
is explosive.” 

We are using the dictionary to 
study many interesting things. Find- 
ing that one word has several mean- 
ings has brought about much 
discussion. One*child’s questioning 
how can Jupiter be a planet and a 
god gave us a whole new adventure 
into ancient history and modern 
science in the same day. 

What use we may find for further 
study in the months to come is still 
a mystery. But, as a class the slow 
readers as well as the quick ones 
are showing an interest in develop- 
ing their young minds. 
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The goal of reading instruction is the 
development of independence and lasting 
interests in reading. Mike Kuhn, a fifth 
grader who has read 141 books during the 
school year, likes adventure, mystery, and 
science. No bookworm, however, he plans 
to be a football player. 


By MILDRED C, CHAPMAN 


Junior League Reading Center 
University of Chattanooga 


OMEONE remarked, “Life was 

so much simpler when all we 
had to worry about was whether 
Johnny could read, not whether 
he understood nuclear physics.” 
However, the faculty of East 
Brainerd Elementary School in 
Hamilton County is still concerned 
about too many “Johnny’s” with dis- 
abilities in reading. 

A special program, started in the 
spring of 1958 focused attention on 
the improvement of reading instruc- 
tion in grades four through six. 
Reading problems were more pro- 
nounced and there were greater vari- 
ations in reading abilities in these 
grades. 

The plan provided that all chil- 
dren from the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades who were reading on fourth 
grade level, for example, would 
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Reading Clubs 


aid the fast as well as the slow readers. 


meet as one group or club to be 
taught by one teacher. In _ like 
manner, the children reading at 
other grade levels would be so 
grouped and instructed, Of course 
reading instruction would not be 
limited to this single period each 
day, but each teacher would con- 
tinue to teach reading throughout 
the day even as he teaches arith- 
metic, science, history, music and 
other subjects. 

The objectives of such a program 
were to help boys and girls acquire 
the reading habits and skills neces- 
sary for effective learning; to pro- 
mote the growth of the necessary 
skills, and to promote growth for 
the good reader as well as for the 
poor reader. Each pupil was to be 
taught at his own level and to ad- 
vance at his own rate. When the 
pupil reached his own grade level, 
then the reading program was to be 
enriched. 

By September of 1958 the neces- 
sary steps had been taken for 
launching a new reading program 
for East Brainerd School. 


Individual Testing 


Pupils at East Brainerd School are 
tested in reading individually each 
fall and spring by the staff of the 
Junior League Reading Center at 
the University of Chattanooga. De- 
pending upon their reading levels, 
interest and needs for skill instruc- 
tion, they are assigned to reading 
clubs. 


The reading clubs meet each day 
for forty-five minutes, during which 
time the children receive skill in- 
struction with other children who 
are reading at the same level. The 
first school to use this plan in this 
area was Highland Park, a city 
school, in Chattanooga. The East 
Brainerd School was the first Hamil- 
tion County school to use the “club 
plan.” In 1959 two other county 
schools began the plan and report 
highly favorable results. 

The major advantage of the Read- 
ing Club Program is that it makes 
possible more individual attention 


for each child. In a one-to-one re- 
lationship between the teacher and 
the child more can be accomplished 
with less effort and time. 


Methods of Teaching 


Phonics instruction is presented 
step by step so that every child will 
master the basic elements of sounds. 
Attention is also given to other 
methods of word attack as well as 
vocabulary development, compre- 
hension improvement and reading 
rate. 

The results of such a program for 
the first year were astounding. Dur- 
ing this initial stage of the reading 
program 91 percent of the children 
made more than a year’s progress, 
some achieving as much as three 
years growth in reading ability. 

The median reading level of the 
children at East Brainerd School, 
after the first year’s operation of the 
special reading program, is above 
that of national norms, This means 
that most of the children in any 
particular grade at East Brainerd are 
reading better than the average 
reader in that grade throughout the 
country. 


STRETCH YOUR DOLLARS 
[Continued from page 13] 


tered around a bi-monthly news- 
paper. The Credit Union News is 
mailed directly to all persons in the 
field of membership, both members 
and non-members, The News and 
other direct mail items reach mem- 
bers throughout Davidson and sev- 
eral surrounding counties. Also 
members in other states, including 
Alaska, and members now residing 
in foreign countries receive David- 
son County Credit Union literature. 

All Credit Union activity is car- 
ried on through a modern, conven- 
iently located office in downtown 
Nashville. The office is regularly 
open five days each week. However, 
service is available to members on an 
emergency basis any time, day or 
night. The Davidson County Schools 
Credit Union is dedicated to its pur- 
pose of “Proudly Serving a Great 
Profession.” 
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Local Associations at Work 


On Ethics in Madison County 


“On, we're supposed to have a pro- 
gram on ethics again this year! What 
can we possibly do that will be dif- 
ferent and yet get the point across in 
an effective way?” 

With this rather glum observation 
the program committee of the Madi- 
son County Education Association 
began a planning session which re- 
sulted in one of the best received 
programs of the year. 

Members of the Future Teachers 
Clubs of Beech Bluff, South Side, 
and North Side, responded whole- 
heartedly when they were asked to 
help by presenting skits based on the 


NEA pamphlets ‘““T'wo Times Two 
Is Five;” and “Three Skits on Un- 
professional Attitudes.” Only simple 
settings were required, Following 
each scene were the appropriate 
comments of a student announcer. 
At the conclusion of the program 
the self-test “How Professional Am 
I?” was distributed. 

The fresh, enthusiastic presenta- 
tion, combining humor as well as 
inspiration, created much _ interest 
and promoted many in the audience 
to re-examine their own professional 
practices, 


FRANCES CROSSON 


On Public Relations in Sumner County 


AMONG any educational associa- 
tion’s most valuable assets is its 
prestige or good will in the com- 
munity. The Sumner County Edu- 
cation Association tries to foster 
such good will by having an active 
public relations program. 

We in Sumner County try to in- 
form the public concerning the 
organization in various ways, We 
have a public relations committee 
composed of V. G, Hawkins as chair- 
man and representatives of the 
various schools in the county. A 
sub-committee on publicity, headed 
by Catherine Green, is composed of 
representatives of each school in the 
county. The purpose of this sub- 
committee is to inform the public, 
through the press or radio, of any- 
thing of significance that happens in 
our schools. 

During American Education Week 
we have our public relations dinner, 
At this dinner we invite as our 
guests the members of the county 
quarterly court, school board, legis- 
lature, press, administrators of all 
incorporated towns in the county, 
officers of the various civic clubs and 
our husbands and wives. Approxi- 
mately 500 persons attend this affair. 


This meeting, more than any- 
thing else, fosters good public rela- 
tions, At this dinner the public is 
informed of what we are doing, and 
what we are trying to do, This year 
the superintendent, Clyde O. Riggs, 
provided a pamphlet for each per- 
son, giving a statistical breakdown 
on each school. 

If an association accomplishes 
these aims—informing the public 
about the association and its activi- 
ties, giving recognition to those who 
participate in its activities, and 
building prestige for the association 
in the communities—then it is a suc- 
cess. Bitty S. Hosss, President 


On Teacher Recruitment 


“Davidson County Invites Career 
Teachers” is a new brochure pre- 
pared by the Davidson County 
Schools for use in teacher recruit- 
ment, It includes photographs of 
three schools, a listing of subjects 
and special classes taught, necessary 
qualifications and application infor- 
mation, areas of greatest need, per- 
sonnel benefits, salary, and cultural 
facilities of the community. 


These are brief accounts of effective projects. The editors welcome 
articles about other outstanding local education association activities. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
[Continued from page 12} 


5. Help in early career choices 
and program planning for careers. 

6. Provide greater specialization 
through early departmentalization 
in the subject field. 

7. (As directly opposed to No. 6) 
Ease the transition into high school 
by a longer time with one teacher, 
as in the elementary school, 

8. Begin advanced subjects early 
for the academically talented stu- 
dent. 

9. Eliminate or greatly reduce 
interscholastic athletics. 


Resolving the Issues 


In the face of such issues and de- 
mands regarding the junior high 
school, its advocates may need to 
promote greatly such ideas as the 
following: 

a. Despite criticisms and _ re- 
appraisal, the junior high school 
should be definitely established as 
an integral part of American school 
systems although study may need to 
be given to its name. (“Junior” high 
school is frequently all too correct!) 

b. Much attention must be given 
to more specific training, selection, 
assignment and supervision of junior 
high school teachers. 

c. The exploratory functions of 
the junior high school need to be 
served better by an increased num- 
ber of exposures in many areas with 
some opportunities for greater depth 
in areas of real ability and interest. 

d. The emphasis on the funda- 
mentals of learning itself and of 
communication skills needs to be 
continued and regularized in the 
program of studies. 

e. Block-type programs need to 
be extended in all junior high school 
grades with the teachers concerned 
increasingly serving a guidance 
function. 

f. More detailed study of the 
backgrounds, status, and learning 
problems of individual boys and 
girls need to be made cooperatively 
by the teachers of particular pupils. 

g. Self-study by junior high 
school faculties with participation 
from feeder elementary schools and 
the high schools and colleges in the 
vicinity need to be carried on more 
widely to assure continued improve- 
ment of the junior high school. 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


Louise MEREDITH 
Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Cappy Cardinal, by ¥rank O'Leary. Il- 
lustrated by the author, Steck, 1960. $1.75. 
Grades 1-2. In this fanciful story the 
author tells how Cappy the Cardinal won 
a red coat of courage for all the cardinals 
who lived after him. 


Going Barefoot, by Aileen Fisher. Illus- 
trated by Adrienne Adams, Crowell, 1960. 
$3.00. Grades 1-3. The author expresses in 
rhyme her feelings about the animals that 
go barefoot all year round. Rabbits, rac- 
coons, and kangaroos romp through these 
pages, bringing delights and surprises as 
the months go by. Beautiful pictures. 


Katie John, by Mary Calhoun. Iilus- 
trated by Paul Frame. Harper, 1960. $2.50. 
Grades 4-7, Ten-year-old Katie John did 
not look forward to the summer she and 
her parents were to spend in an old house 
in a small Southern town. In spite of this 
feeling, she had a wonderful summer filled 
with exciting surprises. 


Let’s Visit India, by John C. Caldwell. 
Day, 1960. $2.95. Grades 3-6. The author 
describes the varied problems of India 
with sympathy and understanding. He 
shows the progress that is being made 
toward their solution, and describes Indian 
home life and customs in simple and 
understandable terms. 


Men at Work in Hawaii, by Harry C. 
Rubicam, Jr. Photographs. Putnam, 1960. 
$3.00 Grades 3-6. In readable text and 
unusual photographs this guide tells of the 
contributions which the Hawaiian islands 
make to the mainland of the United States 
and to the world. In this survey of the 
island state, young people see the huge 
tourist industry, pineapple growing, sugar 
cane farming, farming, fishing, and other 
essential activities. 


Space Monkey; The True Story of 
Miss Baker, by Olive Burt. Photographs. 
Day, 1960. $2.50. Grades 4-7. The author 
retraces this pioneer in space from the 
time she was taken from Peru as a baby 
until she soared into space and was picked 
up 1500 miles away. She was the first 
creature to go out into space and return 
alive. 
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A Summer to Share, by Helen Kay. 
Illustrated by Polly Jackson. Hastings, 
1960. $3.00. Grades 2-5. Merry wanted to 
stay at home for the summer rather than 
go to camp. Soon she decided it would be 
more fun if she shared the summer with 
someone. Her exciting experiences make 
a story young girls will enjoy. 


Timothy Robbins Climbs the Moun- 
tain, by Alvin Tresselt. Illustrated by Roger 
Duvoisin, Lothrop, 1960. $2.75, Grades 1-4. 
On a lovely spring day, Timothy Robbins 
and a friend start out to climb a mountain. 
As they hike over the gentle slopes, they 
discover new plants, collect stones, and 
stop by a little stream to catch some fish 
for their lunch. One of the most beautiful 
of the Tresselt-Duvoisin books. 


Une dréle de soupe, by Marcia Brown. 
Scribners, 1960. $2.75. Grades 1-3. Marcia 
Brown has translated her own delightful 
story of Stone Soup into French, using her 
own color illustrations. 


For Older Readers 


Appomattox Road; Final Adventures 
of the Iron Scouts, by Manly Wade Well- 
man. Washburn, 1960. $2.95. Grades 9-12. 
In this last of three books about Clay 
Buckner and his adventures, he shares 
with his comrades the last desperate year 
of the Civil War. Here is exciting adven- 
ture, and appealing characters bring to life 
the exploits of the Iron Scouts in vivid 
fashion. 





The Brave and the Fair; Stories of 
Courage and Romance, selected by Helen 
Ferris, Winston, 1960. $3.50. Grades 7-12. 
These short stories by outstanding Ameri- 
can writers have a common theme—the 
challenging days of our country’s past. 
Each is about a young heroine who shows 
courage and compassion under difficult 
and dramatic circumstances, and each 
brings to the reader a deep appreciation 
of our American heritage. 


Hawaii: Fiftieth Star, by A. Grove 
Day. Illustrated by John U. Morris, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1960. $3.95. Grades 7-12. 
The author, a faculty member at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii for many years, tells the 
fascinating story of how this group of 
tropical islands progressed from the rule 
of its warrior kings to statehood. 


News Around the Clock; Press Associa- 
tions in Action, by Phil Ault. Illustrated 
by Frank Nicholas. Dodd, Mead, 1960. $2.75. 
Grades 7-12. Here is the excitement of the 
reporter's world—men and women speed- 
ing news and pictures across the globe in 
an around-the-clock effort to get the news 
and get it first. 


Pride of Possession, by James Street 
and Don Tracy. Lippincott, 1960. $3.75. 


Grades 7-12. Here is a heartwarming story 
of a boy, his friends, his dogs—and a hunt 
for honor in the Great Smoky Mountains. 
There is also much interesting detail about 
the customs of Indians, mountain people, 
boar hunts and the training of dogs. 


Washington’s Lady; The Life of 
Martha Washington, by Elswyth Thane. 
Dodd, Mead, 1960. $5.00 Grades 9-12. This 
interesting biography of Martha Washing- 
ton abounds in revealing anecdotes of both 
the Washingtons and gives an insight into 
their personalities. Miss Thane tells of 
their life at Mount Vernon, and the years 
of exile from the home that meant so 
much to them—the eight years of the war, 
when Martha regularly wintered at head- 
quarters, and the two terms of the 
Presidency. 


Whale Adventure, by Willard Price. 
Day, 1960. $350. Grades 6-up. Here is 
another exciting adventure story by this 
popular author, which tells the experiences 
of two boys aboard a present-day whaling 
ship in Pacific waters. 


Woman Doctor of the West: Bethenia 
Owens-Adair, by Helen Markley Miller. 
Messner, 1960. $2.95. Grades 7-12. Bethenia 
Owens-Adair was the first graduate woman 
doctor in the American West. Adventuring 
in a profession hitherto reserved for men, 
she fought prejudice and ridicule to be- 
come a great physician and a brilliant 
surgeon. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 
. - . and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 








The Lessons We Learn In School Mele Us Achieve Secceus 

















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 


Educators 





P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 

Please send me free and without obligation: 
0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education’ poster 
0 “Leaders in Achievement’’ poster 

Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 
— ee ee ee 
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Join a TEA tour to the 


NEA Convention 


in Los Angeles 


“A United Profession Enhances Quality 
in Education” is the theme to be developed 
in more than 400 meetings throughout the 
six days of the NEA Convention in Los 
Angeles, June 26-July 1. 

Among the topics to be discussed by dele- 
gates are efforts at textbook censorship by 
non-professional groups. Reports are to be 
received from the various committces and 
commissions and NEA departments and 
units which have been concerned during 
the year with problems confronting the 
teaching profession. 

Concurrent with the business sessions for 
delegates there will be meetings, chiefly 
for non-delegates, at which new develop- 
ments on the educational scene will be 
explored. Titles for these sessions are: “The 
Changing World and Its Implications for 
Education,” “Schools of the World,” “New 
Learning Resources,” and “Objectives of 
Education in the Space Age.” 

Special arrangements are being made for 
group tours of Disneyland, Marineland, and 
the observatories. After the convention 
there will be organized tours of 
Northern and Southern California. 

Many of the delegates are expected to 
visit Santa Catalina Island, a short boat 
or air trip off the mainland, and some will 
go on, after the convention to vacations in 


both 


Hawaii or Alaska. 


Tour for Tennesseans 

Arrangements have been made to charter 
a plane or bus, or both, for Tennesseans 
attending the NEA convention, provided 
enough teachers are interested. 

The cost of a chartered plane would be 
from $150 to $175 depending upon the 
exact number of passengers. Regular fares 
begin at $205.92 for the round trip. 

A chartered bus tour of eleven days en- 
route and five days return would include 
visits to Dodge City, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Casper, Yellowstone National Park, 
Salt Lake City, Las Vegas, the Grand 
Canyon, Albuquerque, Amarillo, and Okla- 
homa City. The cost of transportation, in- 
cluding local tours, will be not more than 
$100. Lodging will be arranged in advance 
at good hotels, and the cost per person in 
double rooms will be approximately $70. 
This tour seems to be preferred rather than 
the more direct and more economical tour 
proposed in the February issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Teachers interested in either the bus 
or plane trip should notify the TEA office 
not later than May 20. If there is a suf- 
ficient number by that time, each person 
will be asked to make a deposit of $25 by 
June 1. 

Teachers may be accompanied by friends 
or relatives. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “uvine security” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


PY: j rECT 





with Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


You CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions... 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 
— 
Write for FREE a 
FOLDER about 
> Educators 
Group plans. 
| ea Study the facts. 
Gentry Hale, No obligation. 
State Mor. 
Nashville 


" 














f P.O. Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. i 

§ © Please mail your free folder about & 

j GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- i 

gation. 

} [] | want to join the Educators Group in i 

i my school. Tell me how to apply. fi 

i Name FA 
Address 

l City MONE ccriccaaeinbus i 

i om 
School 

Tenia mapenpaior tenetg es EEL 
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People - Events - Ideas 





GripBLE MEMORIAL ScHooL for handicapped children—one man’s 
gift to his community—opened last fall in McMinnville. Children 
who are mentally or physically unable to keep pace in the regular 
public school system may attend all twelve grades here. The McMinn- 
ville and Warren County school boards jointly own and maintain 
the school, which also serves surrounding counties. Twenty-three 
children are enrolled for the first school year. Martin Gribble and 
his wife had no children of their own, but they found great joy in 
helping others. Mr. Gribble died last summer before the school’s first 
year. However, in his concern for handicapped children and his 
painstaking efforts in planning a school to suit them, he probably 
saw the classrooms filled many times in the blueprints.—W. E. LEE 


Names in the News 


Charles A. Browning, physics teacher at 
East High School, Knoxville, was among 
the 134 teachers receiving national recogni- 
tion for entries in the Science Teacher 
Achievement Recognition program spon- 
sored by the National Science Teachers 
Association and the National Cancer In- 
stitute. Mr. Browning won Honorable 
Mention for his teaching project, “Original 
Method for Determining the Duration of 
the Retinal Impression on the Human 
Eye.” 

R. Lee Thomas, was honored by the 
supervising teachers at their annual meet- 
ing in April, for 25 years service in the 
State Department of Education. Narrator 
for “Living and Learning with R. Lee 
Thomas” was Dr. A. D. Holt, president 
of the University of Tennessee. 

Dr. John W. Letson, superintendent 
of the Chattanooga City Schools, has re- 
signed to become superintendent of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, Schools, July 1. 


Personnel and the Curriculum 

Dr. William Alexander, outgoing presi- 
dent of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, made some 
pointed statements on teaching personnel 
and curriculum ideals at the annual ASCD 
conference. 

“We ASCD’ers and other professionals 
like us have seemed to assume that we can 
only work within the status quo of teacher 
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personnel,” he said. To put it very 
bluntly, there is a tremendous gap between 
personnel realities and curriculum ideals. 
... Many fine efforts to improve instruction 
are thwarted by the presence in our teach- 
ing corps of misplaced, dissatisfied, tem- 
porary, and unqualified persons, many of 
them actually on the job at the invitation, 
indeed the coercion, of school leaders eager 
to keep schools open.” He offered an eight- 
point program to increase the supply of 
career teachers: 

1. Apply selection standards for admis- 
sion to teacher education. 

2. Increase the time spent in teacher 
training to five or six years. 

3. An improved program of general edu- 
cation plus a field of concentration, for 
both elementary and secondary teachers. 

4. A core of professional work including 
laboratory work in schools. 

5. An extended period of supervised 
teaching. 

6. A two-year probationary period, with 
cooperative supervision, a step “the most 
critical of all.” 

7. Classification as career teachers to 
follow probation “for those deserving it.” 

8. An organized program of in-service 
education opportunities. 


Counseling and Guidance 
Institute 
Secondary school teachers or counselors in 


Tennessee may apply for admission, with 
stipends, to the 1960-61 academic year 


Counseling and Guidance Institute at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. Those 
selected to participate in this nine-months 
program will have their tuition paid and 
will receive stipends of $75.00 a week plus 
$15.00 a week for each dependent. 

Applicants who have not taken the Grad- 
uate Record Examination should apply to 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, by June 24 to take the July 9 
examination. 

This is one of six area institutes con- 
ducted under Title V, Part B of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. For further 
information write Dr. Robert O. Stripling, 
College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 


U. T. Conference on 


*‘Arithmetic: New Content 
and New Methods” 


The first Conference on Arithmetic at 
the University of Tennessee is being held 
on June 22 and 23 under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Departments of Curriculum 
and Instruction and Mathematics. Dr. 
Kenneth E. Brown, Specialist im Mathe- 
matics, U. S. Office of Education, and for- 
merly a U. T. mathematics professer, will 
be the principal speaker for the two days. 


“. . . And No Bells Ring”’ 


A dramatic two-part report of the ideas 
developed by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals’ Commission 
on Staff Utilization is available on 16mm 
film and TV tape. 

Part One analyzes the shortcomings of 
our conventional utilization of teachers. 
It then details the ways in which the new 
ideas make better use of their professional 
abilities and talents as well as time. 

Part Two focuses on _ students, first 
analyzing their role in the conventional 
school, then exploring the ways in which 
all students can be given greater responsi- 
bility for their own education within the 
new patterns of the Commission Plan. It 
also reports ways in which schools have 
adapted to the space and schedule changes 
which utilization of the ideas makes neces- 
sary. 

Administrators are encouraged to show 
“. . . And No Bells Ring” to faculty and 
public discussion groups and over local 
television facilities. Indicate whether you 
desire Part I, Part Two, or both, the films 
or the television tapes and send requests 
to: National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 ‘Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

“New Directions to Quality Education,” 
the NASSP Commission’s latest publica- 
tion, is designed to serve as a discussion 
guide for use by faculty and others to 
explore the ideas presented in the films and 
in other reports of the Commission. Limited 
quantities of the booklet are available 
without charge from the above address. 
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HORIZ 
“ey ae 


‘With the exception of green 
food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 


Simply announce, “Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have children trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 
print name on paper. Collect. 
Shuffle. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 











As this is the time of year when people's minds turn to 
planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to Green Thumb. 


in green food-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 
Potentate calls on each person 
to tell, in number of words he 
has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 


Garden Scamp. All in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says, ‘Get out 
of my garden.’’ Scamp says 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs. «« 
Seedlings are so easy to grows 
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After a busy day, 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


* delicious Wrigley’s EzZZZz—> Gum, 
ae Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 














SEAL-O-SAN 


GYMNASIUM 
FLOOR FINISH 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Everett Drive 


NASHVILLE AM 9-3928 
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TELEVISION TEACHER 
[Continued from page 11] 


scripts, subtle nods and 


hidden 


| signals, and overdramatizations such 


as false gestures and other such 
forced gimmicks. Using notes, in- 
cidentally, is a perfectly natural 
action for any instructor, as long as 
the entire program doesn’t consist 
of a word for word reading. 


Mrs. Angela Aste, WKNO-TV's 
sixth-grade science instructor, is an 
excellent example of an interesting, 
personable and highly efficient tele- 
vision teacher. Mrs. Aste takes full 
advantage of the medium, employ- 
ing still pictures, models (mechani- 
cal and live), films and a variety of 
experiments with imagination and 
ingenuity. She obviously enjoys her- 
self, and thus gives the impression 
that the whole job of television 
teaching is really quite simple. But 
even she had reservations about the 
idea when she was first approached. 

“I wondered how teaching would 
children there,” she 


| said, “They’re the ones that really 








do the work in a classroom situa- 
tion.” After conferences with other 
teachers who are using her program, 
and after watching children’s re- 
actions to it in the classroom (the 
lessons are recorded on video tape 
and repeated the day following the 
live telecast) Mrs. Aste’s fears faded. 
She is now an enthusiastic advocate 
of TV teaching, Her recommenda- 
tions for criteria of a television in- 
structor are indicative of her 
experience: “She should be ener- 
getic, adaptable, and be able to make 
changes at the last minute.” 

Television teaching is hard work, 
and most of the work is done before 
the instructor enters the studio. It 
requires a naturally gifted teacher 
with an additional knack for show- 
manship. There are a lot of points 
of “camera technique” to be ac- 
quired, many pages of scripts to be 
written and revised, plus an occa- 
sional emergency technical failure 
such as a camera’s ceasing to operate 
during a show. Its rewards, though, 
are numerous and varied, not the 
least of which is working with and 
learning a new and often exciting 
medium. If you have an opportunity 
to instruct on television and think 
you might qualify, give it a try. It 
will be a rare experience. All the 
television teachers I know recom- 
mend it highly. 
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SHOULD SCHOOLS BE JAILS? 
[Continued from page 16] 

boys and girls would be excused 
from school duties primarily to per- 
mit gainful employment. In many 
cases of delinquency, moreover, the 
first stage is found to be truancy, 
running away from a school that for 
some reason has become extremely 
distasteful, either because the school 
does not fit the boy or the boy does 
not fit the school. 


There is, consequently, at least a 
strong possibility that adding an 
“escape clause” or a “hard-ship 
clause” to present compulsory 
schooling laws would reduce instead 
of increase criminalistic behavior in 
the later teen ages. But even if it 
does not, the schools (whether pub- 
lic, private or parochial) are not 
prepared to deal with serious delin- 
quency, and some of their present 
problems are the result of attempt- 
ing to keep severe behavior cases in 
the same classroom and playgrounds 
with more or less normal pupils. 
Other states may well follow the ex- 
ample of Florida that now permits 
juvenile court judges to exempt 
from compulsory attendance pupils 
over 14 who seem unfitted for school. 


An escape clause in compulsory 
attendance laws may also have a 
most salutary effect upon all youth. 
Secondary schools may even come 
to be looked upon as an opportu- 
nity, as indeed they are in Europe, 
rather than as a chore that must be 
endured. Perhaps this change of at- 
titude would do more for our schools 
than would larger buildings or 
higher salaries. 

One student of education has sum- 
marized the situation thus: “Now 
we give our older boys and girls two 
choices: go to school or go to the 
reformatory. Perhaps we _ should 
give them at least three choices: go 
to school, go to work, or go to the 
reformatory.” This quotation is an 
intentional overstatement of the 
problem, but at least it points out 
the rigidity of the present system 
which permits almost no variation 
to meet individual differences 
among teenagers. Obviously some 
older boys and girls profit little by 
school attendance, and a few of 
these even prevent others from learn- 
ing. Would not the entire nation 
be better off if this rebellious group 
were permitted or even encouraged 
to start work? 
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HORACE MANN COMPANIES 


have 
Something New for Investors 


Investigate the investment program offered by Horace 
Mann Fund, Inc. Horace Mann Fund, Inc., seeks to pro- 
vide an investment program in which relative stability 
of principal and reasonable income are combined with 
the possibility of long term growth. Investors are free 
to increase or decrease their holdings at any time. 


HORACE MANN FUND, INC. 
A Diversified 
Managed investment 


Business Enterprise 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW. YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED. 


W. O. Evers, State Manager, Horace Mann Fund, Inc. 
321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Please send me free information about Mutual Fund in- 
vesting. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY TENNESSEE 





Investigate Horace Mann’‘s special plan for you. 


AUTO, HOSPITALIZATION, SUPPLEMENTARY RETIREMENT INCOME 
SAVINGS PLAN, MUTUAL FUND, LIFE INSURANCE 


Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
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FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here's the best of sight-seeing in 
the 50 United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the Caribbean Islands, 
and Central America. In 120 cities 
Gray Line Sight-seeing Companies 
offer “‘official’’ tours. You'll get 
more out of your trip when you 
‘Go Gray Line.’’ Our expert guides 
see to that. Gray Line’s big-win- 
dowed buses and boats are de- 
signed for your comfort and pleas- 
ure. Concentrate on what you see. 
Learn more. Bring more ‘“‘home”’ 
to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and we will send 
you a free folder. 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF SIGHT-SEEING 


ae oe ee ee oe oe = 2 oe oe oe Oy 
x me 
4g The Gray Line 
y Box 37 

Los Angeles 51, California 


t | want to visit (name 
' of city). Send folder to: 
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State. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


[Continued from page 9] 


needs and opportunities of its chil- 
dren and youth, and, helped create 
a climate for citizen action un- 
paralleled in the history of the 
nation. 


Recommendations 


Findings and recommendations 
were not available at press time and 
will fill a sizeable volume. Never- 
theless, several dominant issues 
emerge. Basic to the work to be done 
is the obvious fuzziness about the 
ideals and values to be transmitted 
and the resultant failure of parents 
to transmit them effectively. Dele- 
gates recognized the home and 
family as the major forces control- 
ling the child’s development, and 
consequently the need for parent 
education, 


The delegates strongly recom- 
mended increased federal support 
of education, with states and com- 
munities sharing costs equitably. 

They vigorously denounced dis- 
criminatory practices against munor- 
ity groups with regard to housing, 
employment, and education. The 
conference also pointed up the need 
for coordination of services to chil- 
dren and trained personnel to ad- 
minister them, abolition of residence 
laws for public assistance eligibility, 
aid to families in need regardless of 
the presence of the father in the 
home, need of day care for chil- 
dren of working mothers, parent and 
family-life education, development 
of the real potentialities of the 
handicapped, and research in all 
areas of concern. 


Youth Speak Out 


Youth delegates—about 1200— 
were full participating members of 
the conference. At one session, how- 
ever, for youth only, they adopted 
their own resolutions—eight prior- 
ities for the next ten years, Their 
three top priorities are civil rights, 
family life, and education. 

“We believe that any infringe- 
ment on equality of opportunity 
denies to youth of various ethnic, 
creedal, and racial backgrounds the 
possibility for a full life,” they said, 
pointing specifically to discrimina- 
tion in schools, housing, and em- 
ployment practices, and affirming 


“the right of all citizens to peaceful 
protest... against all forms of 
social injustice.” 

They called for re-emphasis on 
the family unit as a central force 
in demoracy, better communication 
between youth and adults, and sup- 
plementation not competition of 
community agencies with the family. 

Recognizing education as_ the 
main basis for broad political 
participation, they urged increased 
support from all levels of govern- 
ment and private agencies, with 
adequate recognition and compen- 
sation for teachers. 


Other priorities they listed are: 


e Rehabilitation of juvenile de- 
linquents, 


e Guidance services and _ voca- 
tional education programs, 


e Cooperative participation with 
adults in local, national, and state 
affairs. 

e Positive national policies re- 
garding international affairs and 
constructive involvement of youth 
in carrying out these policies as in 
technical assistance programs. 


The Conference Continues 


The 1960 White House Confer- 
ence continues wherever a relation 
between children and adults exists. 

Underlying all the recommenda- 
tions of the conference is one spir- 
itual law cited by Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Arthur S. Fleming in the closing 
address: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

This law, he said, places upon us 
a common responsibility to take full 
advantage of every opportunity to 
help our neighbor realize his highest 
potential. 

“Your identification of the prog- 
ress that has been made in many 
areas since the last conference is a 
tribute to those who have been will- 
ing to obey this law,” he said. “Your 
indictment of our failures to provide 
some of our children with adequate 
opportunities for achieving their 
highest potential grows out of our 
failure to obey the law.” 
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In Home §conomica 
Gt’. two Ginn Winners 


EXPERIENCES IN HOMEMAKING, 
NEW EDITION 


EXPERIENCES WITH FOODS 


L. Belle Pollard 


Used in hundreds of schools all over the country, this Laitem and Miller 


attractive text is family-centered, geared to teen-age 
interests. Nutrition, planning and purchasing of food, 
and the fundamental principles of cookery are taught in 
relation to the 3-meals-a-day plan. Illustrated with pic- 
tures, charts, step-by-step photographs (50 in full color). 


Written in an informal, readable style, this popular 
book includes all phases of homemaking of interest to 
teen-agers: family relations, housekeeping, nutrition, cloth- 
ing, interior decoration, child care, etc. Encourages learn- 
ing by the use of concrete examples. Bountifully illustrated. 


Ginn and Company 


Represented by John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tennessee 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 














SUMMER TOURS BY CHARTER BUS 


24-DAY TOUR OF 
CENTRAL WEST AND NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Denver, Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park, Yellow- 
stone, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 


25-DAY TOUR OF THE 
NORTHWEST AND CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


Black Hills, Bad Lands, Columbia River 


23-DAY TOUR OF 
EASTERN CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA 
AND GASPE PENINSULA, NEW 


Gorge, Mount Rainier, Seattle, Coulee 
Dam, Glacier Nat'l Park, Banff Nat'l 
Park, Lake Louise, Calgary, Regina, 
Winnipeg 


18-DAY TOUR TO 
SOUTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA 
Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l Park, ro 
Hollywood, Santa Catalina Island, San 
Francisco, Grand Canyon, Petrified 
Forest, Painted Desert 


Yosemite, Hollywood, Grand Canyon, 
Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak 


10-DAY TOUR TO NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, WILLIAMSBURG AND 
ROANOKE ISLAND 
Asheville, Raleigh, Durham, Roanoke 
Island, Cape Hatteras, Jamestown, Nor- 
folk, Williamsburg, Richmond, Washing- 
ton, New York, Charlottesville, Lexington. 


ENGLAND, NEW YORK AND 
WASHINGTON 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, Quebec City, Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton 
Island, Halifax, St. Johns, Calais, Port- 
land, Boston, New York, and Washing- 


ton. 


ROGER Q. WILLIAMS TOURS 








P. O. Box 9112 Knoxville, Tennessee 




















TEACHERS 


Specialists and College Professors For Professional 
Advancement and/or Relocation, Enroll Now! A digni- 
fied, confidential, personal service. 


SPARE TIME SALES || Teachers—Administrators—Librarians 


TEACHERS WANTED—to sel! Harper & Brothers 
childrens books to schools and school libraries. 
Special library bindings (Harpercrest). Liberal 


on no-obligation 
ot ACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Owned teachers) 


7° commissions. Send resume’ to Harper & 
EDUCATORS PLACEMENT SERVICE 8 rs, Dept. 98, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. Philip H M.Ed.. Ew: 
1026 N.W. 22 St. Phone FR 6-7498 16, N. Y. j —N ae Be Seprcnnd Oh 




















Gainesville, Florida 
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CUMBERLAND WRITERS' WORKSHOP 
July 18-29 


Sponsored By 
Austin Peay State College 
CLASSES—CRITIQUES—LECTURES—RECREATION 


For both publishing and aspiring writers 
Staff includes— 

Harry Harrison Kroll (novelist, short story writer, poet, teacher—/ Was a Share- 
cropper, Cabin in the Cotton, etc.) 

Alfred Leland Crabb (novelist, short story and article writer, teacher—Dinner at 
Belmont, Supper at the Maxwell House, etc.) 

Thomas Mabry (short story writer, critic—'The Indian Feather," O. Henry Awards 
first prize, 1954) 

Enjoy stimulating classes, conversations with nationally known authors, air conditioned 
classrooms and library. Reasonable fees, board, and room. Workshop may be taken 
for three quarter hours credit if desired. 

For enrollment blanks and further information write: 

Dr. George C. Grise, Director 
Cumberland Writers’ Workshop 


Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tennessee 











WE BELIEVE 
IN YOUR JUDGMENT 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


COMPARE PET WITH ANY OTHER 














PERMANENT SUMMER EMPLOYMENT for Teachers and 
Coaches 


Now is the time to begin preparation for our June 13th and 19th sales training 
school for teachers and coaches in Dallas, followed by 2!/2 months of field sales work. 
Salary; field training; opportunity to retain part-time contract during school year. 


Ages 25-50; non-drinker; religious convictions. Write stating qualifications to: 
Ned P. King, Vice-President and Agency Director Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
P. O. Box 2580, Dallas, Texas 











L_ Audio-Visual Mids 


By DoroTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Living and Feeling 


Films that relate to living and feeling, 
to bring special enrichment and flashes of 
insight, better understanding of one’s self 
and of others, are a communication art in 
themselves. 

In this special class you may find: 
Stefan on Sunday (14 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) made in Sweden, as beau- 
tiful as a fairy tale; Christmas in Denmark 
(7 min. Barr) warm and loving family 
life for all the year; the fun of The Cuckoo 
Clock That Wouldn’t (11 min. Coronet) 
with its Old World setting and picture- 
puppets; a series of three puppet plays by 
Brandon Films: The Secret Way (7 min.) 
and Carrot Nose (7 min.) for modern tales, 
and the wonderful old wisdom of the 
Emperor’s New Clothes (12 min.). 

In the same category are Picture Book 
Parade—sixteen different stories, favorites 
every one—some with matched filmstrips 
and recorded readings of the stories, some 
in modern foreign language translations; 
two invitations to do-it-yourself creative 
art, by Film Associates: What Shall We 
Paint? for the younger children, and Art 
and You for older groups, both films (11 
min.) eye-openers to exploration followed 
by expression; and two by Coronet Films 
to give insight and structure to the spoken 
and written word: Communication: Story 
of Its Development (11 min.) tracing man’s 
inventions to transmit his messages, and 
Improve Your Punctuation (12 min.) to 
help make clear his written ideas. 


Languages 


To aid in learning a modern foreign 
language there are many fine new films. 
Commentary on the sound track recorded 
by native speakers to complement the 
pictures aids in the initial learning as well 
as meaningful recall. Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, and Russian are most widely imple- 
mented, but other languages are becoming 
available. Next to a stay in the home of a 
family where the language is spoken is 
the effectiveness of the sound-film made 
in that country. Write to these producers 
for more information: Bailey Films, 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood, Calif.; 
Brandon Films, 200 W. 57 Street., New 
York 19; Churchill-Wexler Films, 801 N. 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38; Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Ill.; International Film Bureau, 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4; or Weston 
Woods Studios, Weston, Coan. These are 
direct language-teaching films, in addition 
to being enriching experiences for back- 
ground. 
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vi A > TEACHERS- Just Mail This Coupon to 
9 BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | sss rors icwie on 












































Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for . needs here 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 24 Cash 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insuranco that You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. $s 593 
$10000 $40000/$2 27: 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 80 6} 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, reistives, mercnanes | 20000) 1180 | 50000) 27 
—none of these people will 
, bees 30000] 17749 49] 
SIGNATURE ONLY ‘rescuer cane are mace SRST 70 are spoiving for = 
@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where sp live or teach, weet ree are married 
© installments loan out of future earnings. P: ts or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
ymaptcy ptr y aan this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 


budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 





time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 





longer! 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal ene gn es ee Re can deal with = in =. 
ete fid t t rate. lect the 
© during summer vacation. If your salary stops during amount you need ‘faa the pre yf rush application. 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 





DIAL Finance 









































































































































LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty Years of Service 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. > the money 
> after 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----2 =. 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. &-10 oe ee 96 ee debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made : 5 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost a a en 
whatsoever. Mi cos ho SV 
Amount you want to borrow $............ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?........ for our confidential fles 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative.... (Relationship) ......... 
DD sctatstien per month $........................... FOR Se0elve Gy... 
Name and address Street........ NO 
of school you teach F 
How long with Previous Name of Relative...... (Relationship) ............_____. 
present employer___.__..................-..-..-.--.  EMplOYMENE... .. ...-.. nena --vnnneneeenene Street Town State............ Occup. mt 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $.. Name of Relative....... (Relationship)................ 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (hane.. Town Street............ Town. nn 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative...... (Relationshi 
Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $.................. 
What security on bank loa: Street....................-....- TOWN.............-.---- State... OOO. 
The above statements are made for ‘the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
mi below OTHER Loan oF mere company (or a NOW owe on a loan: aay ican te Bae the U.S. “Mail shall be regarded as Ga 
to. (tame (Ada) Sign Full Street 
i Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
; payment to? (Name) Town 
] Purpose of loan aati Town County. State. 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
Yt. Se te | EE Date. 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to by th at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned ‘t the loan is not Soneres. 
pager tit 8 The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the un 
é interes e! e 2 i ol 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month pestanias with principal balance ~t- exceeding $ v ye per month on that ee ey hf 150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Ph hea and not in excess of $300 and % st eo A ae on ~~ remainder 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a neon th belng "30 30 
i balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED gunutaaraie 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED »> 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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vidual study and class discussion. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — 





BY MABEL L. JONES 


Each book is a combination of textbook and drill material with enough 
added suggestions to provide a complete year’s work in English, except 
for the literature studied. Each book is designed to serve as a basic 
course that will lead successfully into the mastery of that year’s work 
in high school English. Emphasis is upon a desirable balance of indi- 
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ANNOUNCING 


TOP-LOC 


A TOUGH, MAR-PROOF, 
NON-SLIP COATING 
FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


gives a high gloss but no glare 

defies abrasion, impact, and 

rubber burns 

© possesses exceptional durability 

is non-slippery, mar-proof, and 

combines flexibility with out- 

standing scuff resistance 

will not turn yellow or darken 

the floor 

© is chemical, alcohol, and water 
resistant 

© new method of application 

makes TOP-LOC a real time 

and money saver 


Write or phone for details. 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 1354 
ATLANTA |, GEORGIA 
































A sound investment in economy because — 
© Quality (Better than Cless A) Binding gives them 
long life. 


©@ Long life means more circeletion at lower cost. 


© Genuine Picture Covers provide unmatched 
durability and color. 

© Approximately 80% of our titles are in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


Cut down your work load by selecting your Juvenile 
from these on our 


mailing list today — «@ postcerd will de it. 
NewMeEtnoe 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
*"BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PRESOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


BALTIMORE jicexcy 


A nation wide service; school and college place- 
ments in teaching and administration. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 














SUMMER OPPORTUNITY 


This summer you can start a profitable year 
‘round business of your own, showing the 
hundreds of new Mothers in your area na- 
tionally advertised Babee-Tenda® Safety 
Products. Begin part-time now—we provide 
complete step-by-step instructions. Car nec- 
essary. For full information write: 

R. G. MACPHERSON, 

Vice President, Sales 

BABEE-TENDA CORP., 

METROPOLIS, ILL. 














28 





SHAKESPEARE 
Complete Works, 1348 pages. $4.00. 
WEBSTER‘S 
“New-American” Dictionary 
1275 pages. Illustrated. $4.00. 
The “New American” Encyclopedia. 
1500 pages. Illustrated. $5.00. 
Free Postage. 

National Forms, Box 48313TE, 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


CLINTON 











TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 














Science 


Younger children’s keen curiosity is kept 
growing by such films as: Birds: How We 
Identify Them” (11 min. Cor.), Birds in 
Winter (11 min. EBF), Adventures of a 
Chipmunk Family (11 min. EBF), What 
Plants Need For Growth (10 min. EBF), 
Our Part in Conservation (10 min. McG- 
H), Animals of Prehistoric America (15 
min. McG-H), The Sun and How It Af- 
fects Us (11 min. Cor.), About the Human 
Body (15 min. C-W). For older youth 
there are Scientific Method in Action (19 
min. IFB) and Partnerships Among Plants 
and Animals (11 min. Cor.) . 


Other Times and Places 

The films from other children’s ex- 
periences in other times and places, their 
stories, their arts, their inventions—both 
social and scientific—and the adult manner 
of dealing with the problems of the times, 
are included in well-organized filmed pre- 
sentations. 

Begin with A Community Keeps House 
(11 min. FA) for a conteniporary middle 
class U.S. observation; compare the dif- 
ferent terrain and types of homes in Story 
of the Red Balloon (14 min. Disraeli Films, 
Box 343 Cooper Station, New York 3) or 
the story of the ‘49ers in The Pioneer 
Burro (15 min. Pat Dowling, 1056 S. 
Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35). 

Note the symbols of history in the draw- 
ings and paintings which tell the Life and 
Times of the Iron Horse (11 min. McG-H) 
or Settling the Great Plains (15 min. McG- 
H) ; feel the American pioneer background 
in Martha Graham's dancers in Appalach- 
ian Spring (27 min. Rembrandt Films, 
267 W. 25 St., New York 1). The esoteric 
Dances of India’ (20 min. Serisawa Prod., 
485 W. 43 Ave., Los Angeles 65) suggesting 
much of the heritage of ideas and their 
symbols; Two Chinese Dances and Chinese 
Shadow Play (each 10 min.) Athena Films, 
165 W. 46 St., New York 19) are all en- 
riching experiences. 


Social Studies 

More factual in presentation, but ap- 
propriately done, are these in the social 
studies field: Magna Carta (in 2 parts, 
each 17 min. EBF) using original historic 
documents and articles in its pictures; 
Germany: Feudal States to Unification (14 
min. Cor.); two of the British Common- 
wealth series of McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 
Portrait of a Family (27 min.) and Can It 
Hold Together? (27 min.) produced in 
1957 but timely and well-interpreted; the 
long-awaited Part V, Land of Liberty re- 
leased by Teaching Films Custodians, 25 
W. 43 St., New York, from 1939 through 
1958 mostly by newsreel clips; the John 
Strohm visit and filming of China Under 
Communism (22 min. EBF); the newest 
addition, Hawaii, the Fiftieth State (17 
min. EBF); and the Story of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway (13 min. McG-H) bring us 
up to date. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 




















NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 








PERSONAL 


LOANS 


S Borrow $300.00 to $600.00 


or more ... from Fellow 
Teachers . . . on Signature, 
Auto or Furniture! 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 
room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 
Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


SUMMER SCHOOL TIME is here—REMEMBER, required work 
is tax-deductible. 

EASE YOUR PAYMENT PROBLEM BY CONSOLIDATION. YOUR 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS AND COST CAN BE REDUCED AS WELL 
AS HAVING ONE CREDITOR. 


NO EMBARRASSMENT—EVERYTHING IS HANDLED CONFI- 
DENTIALLY. REMEMBER, WHEN BORROWING, BORROW 
FROM T.P.I.C., OWNED BY YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. 


Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 





PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
Borrow 20 Pay 24 Pay 


(Exclude ; 
July & 
Aug.) . 
$300.00 $18.00 $15.00 
400.00 24.00 20.00 
500.00 30.00 25.00 


600.00 36.00 30.00 


Your Life is Insured During 
Period of Loan 





PLP LLLP LE LLL SE 


Sor 





Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


jSend your wag to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O. 
j Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service 


tll Name: 
| Spouse's Name: 
jHome Address: 
| EMPLOYED BY: 
‘we System 














or 
! County System 
| Name of School 


| PAYMENT PLAN: 


: 20 Payment Plan 
Specify—} 4 Payment Plan 


I 
| 
| PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
| 
l 
| 








IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 








NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also pro- 
vide a convenient and economical manner of 
consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 
Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 


Very truly yours, 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 


C. B. Scoggins, 
General Manager 





Quapraine by American Desk 
No doubt about leadership qualities here! From 


the brilliant new Quadraline group, Series 500 Chairs molded from rugged square tubing. Com- 
fort-designed to flex and settle with weight distribution .. . constructed with molded plywood back, 
body-contour seat. Tamper-proof tilting mechanism allows 8° automatic back adjustment. Jllus- 
trated front-to-back: Series 500-W Chair, Series 500-U Upholstered Chair, Series 500-F Chair, 
Series 810-U Caster Chair. 


—_— 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS € a 
“SAA 


MASSEY SEATING CO... keshvite to, tenn. 








